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7 [Old Houses in Chester.} 
led Tue city of Chester is 
~ places in Great Britain. It is of high antiquity, and 
ch was long occupied by the Romans as an important 
“ military station. The present state of preservation of 
and its walis and ancient monuments render it a spot sin- 
2 gularly curious, not only to the antiquary, but to all | cohorts, the whole amounting to near 13,000 men.” 
- those who seek, in the remains of other ages, valuable It has been contended that Chester is of British 
a instruction. * | origin, and was founded long prior to the arrival of the 
a The Bishop of Cloyne, in an Essay on Roman Roads | Romans in Great Britain. This, however, is a point of 
ry in Cheshire, in ‘ Lyson’s Magna Britannia,’ says,| no importance. There might have been a fortress or 
th “ Chester is one of the towns which, like London, | settlement on the spot, but it is highly probable that 
York, Bath, and a few others, is universally allowed to | the Romans would have selected it as a military station 
be Roman. It was called Deva, from the river which | whether it had been previously occupied or not. Dray- 
— runs by its walls; and as early as the time of Agricola, | ton, in his ‘ Polyolbion,’ (a most elaborate poem on the 
or at least not long after, they fixed here the head- | History, Topography, and Antiquities of aud 
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th legion, which, according to 


one of the most interesting | quarters of the twentie 
the military practice of the Romans, they fixed at 

The different 
fortresses in Cheshire were garrisoned by the legion- 
aries,—the more distant dependencies by its auxiliary 


Chester for upwards of 200 years. 
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Wales,) thus alludes to a legend which assigns the 
formation of the city to the labours of a gigantic in- 
dividual :— 

Fair Chester! called of old 
Caerlegion ; whilst proud Kome her conquest here did hold 

Of those her legions known, the faithful statiqn then 

So stoutly held to tack by the near North-Wales mea, 

Yet by her own name she'd rather called be, 

As her the Britons termed, the Fortress upon Dee ; 

Or vainly she may seem a miracle to stand, 

The imaginary work of some huge giant’s hand.” 


“ 





Agricola, who had twice before served in Britain in a 
subordinate capacity, was made, about the year 78, 
governor-in-chief of the island ; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that, during his successful career, Chester, or 
Deva, was first permanently occupied by the Romans. 
The city may therefore fairly claim an antiquity of 
upwards of 1700 years. The remains discovered in the 
city clearly prove that Chester enjoyed a share of the 
luxury as well as the civilization of Rome. Altars, 
tesselated pavements, and baths have been discovered 
nere. The Roman road, the “ Via Devane,” ran directly 
across the island, from the Roman colony of Camalo- 
dunum, now Colchester in Essex, to Deva, or Chester, 
passing through the present counties of Cambridge, 
Leicestershire, and Stafford. 

At what time the Romans abandoned Chester is not 
certain, but it was probably before they finally quitted 
Britain in the fifth century. It was then taken posses- 
sion of by the natives. The first historical event con- 
nected with the city of any authenticity or importance 
which occurs after the departure of the Romans, is the 
defeat of the Britons under the walls of Chester by 
Ethelfrid, the Saxon king of Northumberland, about 
607. In or about the year 907, Ethelred, the Earl or 
Duke of Mercia*, and his wife Ethelfleda, sister of 
King Edward the Elder, repaired the city of Chester, 
which had suffered much injury from the Danes, rebuilt 
the walls, which they are also supposed to have en- 
lar@ed, and adorned with turrets. About 971, King 
Edgar, being with his army at Chester, was visited by 
six petty sovereigns, who came to pay him homage. 

The Roman name of Chester—Deva—has been 
already mentioned. The British called it Caer-leon 
dufyr dwy, “the city of legions on the waters of the 
Dee.” By the Saxons it was termed Legecestre, and 
Legeacestre. The city gave name to the county, which 
was formerly written Ceastre-scyre. Ceastre signifies a 
city, a castle, and it is to be found in the names of 
many places in England, such as Leicester, &c. The 
Latin word castrum signifies a camp, or military 
station, hence Doncaster, &c. 

The celebrated Northman, Hastings, whose abilities 
and spirit, as a daring and enterprising adventurer, are 
recorded in history, was besieged in Chester by Alfred 
the Great, about the year 894. He had thrown himself 
into the place with a large army which he had raised 
from the East Anglians and Northumbrians. “ Alfred,” 
says Turner, “ for two days besieged them, drove away 
all the cattle in-the vicinity, slew every enemy who 
ventured beyond the encampment, and burned and con- 
sumed all the corn of the district.” The siege was 
raised, and Hastings led his bands into North Wales, 
which he plundered. 

At the Norman Conquest William the Conqueror gave 
Hugh d’Avranches, commonly called Hugh Lupus, the 
whole ‘county of Chester to hold as freely by the sword 
as he himself held England by the crown. The Nor- 
man earldom of Chester was first granted to Gherbod, 
a noble Fleming, and then to Hugh d’Avranches, the 
king’s kinsman. The grant included the entire lands 


* The Mercians were divided by the Trent into North and 
South Mercians; the North Mercians occupied the counties of 
Chester, Derby, and Nottingham.— Turner. 
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of the palatinate, with the exception of those held by 
the bishop, and nearly all the Saxon proprietors appear 
to have ~been ejécted. This deprivation, and the sub- 
sequent distribution of lands to the Earl’s Norman 
followers, was finished before the year 1086, when the 
Domesday Survey was completed. The successors of 
this earl continued to exercise their mediate sovereiynty 
for abot 160 years. For this sovereignty they owed 
allegiance to the paramount ruler, the king of England ; 
but that sovereign does not appear to have exercised 
any part of his royal prerogative within the palatinate 
in temporal matters, beyond the retaining a mint at 
Chester. The palatinate constituted, however, but a 
very small portion of the estates of these mighty 
earls. ‘They had possessions in Stafford, Derby, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, and Warwick, in addition to estates 
in Normandy. The influence and power of the Earls 
of Chester was extended over about a third of Eng- 
land. This power was too great for a subject to 
possess, and was incompatible with the peace of the 
kingdom. After the death of the seventh earl, John 
Scot, in 1237, King Henry III., by a violent but wise 
resumption, wrested the earldom from his coheirs, and 
united it to the crown. After this seizure the king’s 
commissioners possessed themselves of Chester Castle, 
and other strongholds of the palatinate, and the earl- 
dom was afterwards given by Henry III. to his eldest 
son, Prince Edward, probably in 1245, on the octasion 
of his marriage with the princess Eleanor of Spain, 
when Wales, Gascony, Ireland, and other territories, 
were settled upon him. ‘Two years after this, the new 
earl received the homage of his military tenants at 
Chester. The earldom of Chester has since remained 
as part of the titles of the eldest son of the king of 
England. 

The Norman earls of Chester maintained a regal 
style within the palatimate. They had their great 
council or parliament, with its appropriate officers. 
The jurisdiction, in cases of capital felony, was not 
confined to the earl’s court, but was also intrusted to 
the abbot of Combermere, to the abbot of St. Werburgh 
during the fair of Chester, and lastly to the courts of 
the eight barons, at the option of the felon, who might 
remove his trial to the earl’s tribunal. The internal 
peace of the county was preserved by the perambu- 
lations of the serjeants of the peace, by the foresters 
in the hundreds, and forests at large, and by those of 
similar officers in each barony, all of whom could, in 
certain cases, inflict immediate punishment by decapi- 
tation. 

Among the singular powers exercised by the ancient 
earls of Chester, was that of granting privilege or 
sanctuary to criminals—a power generally supposed 
to have belonged exclusively to the church. It was a 
source of emolument. As late as the reign of Henry VIII. 
the privilege of sanctuary in a more modified form was 
granted to Chester for a short period; but during the 
time of the Norman earls, the most infamous robbers 
might resort to the fair with impunity, saving the abbot’s 
cognizance of crimes there committed. 

{t would be an unnecessary. occupation of space to 
record the various historical events connected with 
Chester, from the Norman conquest downwards. The 
situation of the city necessarily rendered it an important 
place; and it was frequently honoured with the presence 
of the kings of England. It was here that Edward I. 
summoned Lhewelyn, the last sovereign prince of 
Wales, to attend him to do homage, which, on his 
refusal, led to the war which ended in Lhewelyn’s 
destrection. During the civil war between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Chester stood several sieges, or 
rather one continued siege of three years; the inha- 
bitants, who had sided with the king, endured great 
privations ; but at last, when the siege was converted 
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into a blockade, they surrenderea on honourable terms 
to th parliameniary troops on the 3rd of February, 
1645-6. In the reign of William ILI. Chester was 
one of the six cities appointed for the residence of an 
assay-master, and permitted to issue a coinage of 
silver. In the year 1696 it is stated that, “ A mint 
being this year set up in Chester, coinage of money 
began on the 2nd of October. There was coined 
101,660 ounces: of wrought plate; all the pieces had 
the letter C under the king’s head.” 

Chester is situated on a dry rock, elevated above the 
stream of the Dee, which winds round it on two sides, 
in an irregular semicircle. The district immediately 
adjacent is a rich but flat plain, exhibiting, however, 
interesting views. The ancient walls of the city are 
now only useful as a healthful and favourite walk for 
its inhabitants, but they are curious as the only perfect 
military work of the kind which the kingdom possesses. 
In Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ an elaborate county history, 
in three volumes folio, published in 1819, is the follow- 
ing description of the appearance and extent of the 
walls of Chester :— 

“The walls enclose an oblong parallelogram, and 
most undoubtedly stand, for a large portion of their 
extent, on Roman foundations, as is indisputably proved 
by the remains of the ancient East Gate, discovered in 
erecting the present arch, and some relics of Roman 
masonry near it, still existing, but concealed from public 
view by the houses adjoining. The Ship Gate is also 
supposed to be of similar antiquity, but cannot have 
been any part of the original walls, if the story of the 
extension of the original fortifications in the direction of 
this gate by Ethelfleda be correct. The present circuit 
of the walls is somewhat more than a mile and three- 
quarters: the materials are a red stone; the exterior 
elevation is tolerably equal, but the interior is, in some 
places, nearly level with the ground, and in others with 
the tops of the houses. ‘The entire line is guarded 
with a wooden rail within, and a stone parapet without ; 
and the general line, which is kept in repair as a public 
walk, commands interesting prospects, among which 
may be specified the views towards the Forest Hills 
from the eastern front, towards North Wales and the 
Dee from the opposite one, and a fine view of the 
bridge and river, with the surrounding country, from 
the south-east angle. A very large proportion, how- 
ever, of the eastern front, and a part under the castle, 
are completely blocked up by contiguous buildings. 

“ At the sides of the walls are the remains of several 
ancient towers, which have either been made level with 
the walls, been completely dismantled, or been fitted 
up as alcoves by the citizens. 

* At the north-east angle is a lofty circular tower, 
erected in 1613, and called the Phoenix Tower, ob- 
servable from the circumstance of Charles I. having 
witnessed a part of the battle of Rowton Heath from 
its leads in 1645. Another tower, of higher antiquity, 
and the most picturesque of the military remains of 
Chester, projects out at the north-west angle, and is 
approached by a small turret, called Bonwaldesthorne’s 
Tower, which forms the entrance to a flight of steps, 
leading to an open gallery embattled on each side. 
Below this is a circular arch, under which the tide 
flowed before the embankment of the Dee. At the 
end of the gallery is the principal tower, a massy cir- 
cular buiiding of red stone, embattled; the principal 
room is an octagonal vaulted chamber, in the sides of 
which were pointed arches for windows. ‘This tower, 
now called the Water Tower, and formerly the New 
Tower, was erected in 1322, for 100/., at the city ex- 
pense, by John Helpstone. 

“The principal gates of the city of Chester are four, 
facing the cardinal points, and severally named the 


North Gate, and the Water Gate; the last situate en 
the west side of the city*.” 

Formerly, there were two citizens annually chosen, 
under the name of “ Muragers,” to overlook and repair 
the walls, who were paid by a small duty upon Irish 
linens imported into the city by the Dee, which was 
called the “‘ Murage Duty.” The expenses of repair- 
ing the walls are now defrayed wholly by the corpora- 
tion. 

The Bridge Gate was taken down in 1781, and the 
present gate then substituted, consisting of a handsome 
central arch, with two small arches at the sides for the 
foot-passengers. The North Gate was demolished in 
1808, and a gate of Doric architecture, consisting of a 
wide central arch, divided from two smaller ones at the 
sides by couples of pillars, was erected at the expense 
of Earl Grosvenort. The North Gate, at the period 
of its demolition, was a dark, narrow, inconvenient pas- 
sage, under a pointed arch, over which was a mean and 
ruinous gaol, equally inconvenient. The custody of 
this gate was from time immemorial confided to the 
care of the citizens. For an account of the tenure by 
which it was held, and which was the origin of the 
custom of devolving on the sheriffs of Chester the 
execution of all criminals for both city and county, see 
p. 127. The custody of the Water Gate was purchased 
by the corporation, in 1778, from the Earl of Derby. 
The present gate was erected on the site of the old 
one in 1788, and consists of a wide and lofty arch 
thrown over the Water-gate Street, where a rapid 
descent adds much to its apparent elevation. 

Within the walls, the city is subdivided by four 
principal streets, drawn from the gates, and intersect- 
ing at right angles. These streets retain numerous 
old timber buildings, which give them an unusual and 
impressive appearance. The streets are much wider ‘in 
general than those in many other cities of equal an- 
tiquity. 

Chester Cathedral was founded within the site of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Werburgh. It stands on the 
east side of Nortli-gate Street. All authorities agree. 
that, in the reign of King Athelstan, a monastery of 
secular canons was established here, in honour of St, 
Werburgh and St. Oswald. These canons, at the period 
of the Domesday Survey, retained possession of the 
abbey, and of the lands with which the liberality of the 
Saxon monarchs and the governors of Mercia had 
enriched them. The conventual buildings occupied 
nearly, if not totally, one-fourth of the city, and were 
bounded by the city walls on the north and east, and, 
with perhaps some slight exceptions, by the North-gate 
and East-gate Streets on the remaining sides. The 
cathedral is a spacious and irregular building, com- 
posed of the red stone of the county, and was nearly 
entirely built or rebuilt during the reigus of Henry VL., 
VII. and VIIE. In the cloisters and buildings adjacent, 
particularly in some doorways now closed up, may be 
found very interesting specimens of Norman architec- 
ture, and the early decorations of the pointed style. 
“The western front, and some other detached parts, 
exhibit equally beautiful specimens of the enriched 
Gothic near the time of the dissolution; and the space 
occupied by the entire range of the conventual build- 
ings furnishes a magnificent idea of the grandeur of 
the establishment. ‘This effect is however injured by 
the want of vaulting in the nave, choir, and south tran- 


"| sept, which was probably interrupted by the dissolution, 


and by the nature of the stone, which, partly from its 

friability, and partly from its exposure to the sea-breezes, 

has long lost the greater part.of its external ornaments. 

The progress of ruin is aided by the great inequalities 

which progressive decay has made in the surface. 
* Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ vol. i., p. 279. 





Bridge Gate (on the south side), the East Gate, the 


+ Earl Grosvenor is nowy Bdarquiy of Westminster, 
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Every exertion has of late years been made by the 
Chapter, under the auspices of the late Dean, in per- 
fecting substantial and even ornamental repairs; but it 
is to be feared that the general decay is far beyond any 
resturation which the slender funds of the cathedral 
can supply; and the lapse of another century wil 
probably level a considerable portion of the venerable 
fabric with the ground *.” 

The kingdom of Mercia was originally divided into 
five bishoprics, of which Chester was one. About the 
year 785 the bishopric of Chester became incorporated 
with Lichfield. In 1075 the Bishop of Lichfield re- 
moved his episcopal seat to Chester. After his decease 
his successor removed to Lichfield, and Chester re- 
mained without a bishop until after the dissolution of 
the monasteries. 

The present bishopric of Chester was erected upon 
the dissolution of the abbeys, in the 33rd of Henry VIIL., 
1541. The then first bishop of Chester was a John 
Bird, who had been a friar of the order of the Car- 
melites. Several eminent men have held the see of 
Chester, among whom may be mentioned Brian 
Walton, the celebrated editor of the Polyglot Bible, 
&c., and John Wilkins, whose share in founding the 
Royal Society is well known. 

Chester has long been celebrated for the architectural 
peculiarity in the construction of many of the old 
houses, known by the name of “ rows.” Toa stranger 
these rows appear very singular things. It is difficult 
to convey a clear idea of the Chester Rows by a de- 
scription. A reference to the engravings will enable 
the reader to understand the description better. The 
rows may be termed a sort of gallery, arcade, or piazza, 
up one pair of stairs. These galleries at present occupy 

Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 











[Watergate Street, with an external View of the “ Rows.” ] 


the greatest part of both sides of Eastgate Street, and 
the upper part of both sides of Watergate and Bridge 
Streets. They run along what would be the first floor 
of the houses, reaching from street to street, open in 
front, and balustraded. Beneath the galleries or rows 
are shops or warehouses on the level of the street; and 
at occasional intervals there are flights of steps leading 
into the rows. The upper stories over the rows project 
to the streets, and are on a level with the shops and 
warehouses below. Mr. Pennant supposed these rows 
to have been the same with the ancient vestibules, and 
to have been a form of building preserved from the 
time that the city was possessed by the Romans. Mr. 
Ormerod gives a simpler conjecture. Their origin is 
accounted for on the principle of erecting galleries, 
from which the citizens might protect themselves from 
a sudden inroad of cavalry. In Leland’s time there 
was a street in Bridgnorth which had a gallery along 
its extent, similar to the rows in Chester. The follow- 
ing description is taken from the * Vale Royal,’ pub- 
lished originally in 1656 :— 

** The buildings of this city are very ancient, and the 
houses be builded in such sort, that a man may go 
dry from one place of the city to another, and never 
come in the street, but go as it were in galleries, which 
they call the rows, which have shops on both sides, 
and underneath, with divers fair stairs to go up or 
down into the street ; which manner of building I have 
not heard of in any other place of Christendom. Some 
will say that the like is at Padua, in Italy ; but that 
is not so, for the houses at Padua are built as the 
suburbs of this city be, that is, on the ground, upon 
posts, that a man may go dry underneath them, like as 
they are at Billingsgate, in London, but nothing like 
to the rows, It is a goodly sight to see the number 
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of fair shops that are in these rows, of mercers, grocers, 
drapers, and haberdashers, especially in the street 
called the Mercers’ Row ; which street, with the Bridge 
Street, (being all one street), reacheth from the High 
Cross to the bridge, in length 380, paces in geometry, 
which is above a quarter of a mile.” 





[Interior of a Chester “ Row.”] 


The erection of the castle of Chester is ascribed to 
William the Conqueror in 1069. It has of course the 
palace of the earldom, as well as its stronghold, and 
retained much of the appearance of this mixed cha- 
racter until the recent alterations. The castle is situ- 
ated near the south-west angle of the city walls. The 
upper ward is on very high ground, defended by natural 
precipices on the south and west, and by an artificial 
elevation on the north. It retains one square tower, 
which was probably erected before the assumption of 
the earldom into the hands of the crown, and it is also 
likeiy that the castle of the Norman earls occupied the 
advantageous site of that ward only. 

Before the alterations, the castle, as described by 
Pennant, was composed of two wards, an upper and a 
lower, each with a strong gate, defended by a round 
bastion on each side, with a ditch, and formerly with 
drawbridges. 

Two Acts of Parliament were procured in 1788 and 
1807, for the purpose of erecting the modern castle, 
containing the county courts and gaol. The upper 
ward of the castle was but little altered, but the lower 
ward was demolished, and a series of five buildings 
erected in its stead, the architect of which was the late 
Mr. Harrison, a native of Chester, and an honour to 
his profession. The erection of this, the finest structure 
in Chester,was spread over a period of twenty-eight years. 

The grand entrance is in the Doric style, and con- 
sists of three pavilions or temples conjomed together, 
the central one being an entrance for carriages. The 
length is upwards of 100 feet. The two pavilions 
placed at the side form open porticos to the interior of 





the court, each supported by four fluted pillars without 
pedestals, The ceilings are of stone, divided by stone 


beams into square compartments. All the pillars here 
as in other parts, are-single blocks; and the’ 
exclusively brought from the .Manley - Be aie 
eight miles distant, 

A semicircular wall of hewn stone, within a. deep 
fossé, is continued from this entrance 'to:the armoury, 
which completes the west side of the inner. court, and 
to a corresponding building on the opposite side, a part 
of which is used as barracks, the rest being intended for 
the purposes of a court of justice during the winter and 
spring sessions of the county magistrates, and for the 
court of exchequer of the palatinate. -The. fronts of 
these buildings are ornamented with columns of. the 
Ionic order, supporting an elegant entablature. 

The remaining side of the court (the southern one’, 
is occupied by the front of an extensive pile, containing 
several of the offices of the palatinate, the county-gaol, 
and the Shire Hall, in the front of which is a magnifi- 
cent portico, supported by twelve massy pillars, placed 
in rows, each pillar being a single stone, twenty-two 
feet in height, and upwards of three in diameter. ‘This 
portico, which is the most striking feature of the whole, 
was an addition to the original design. 

From this portico is the entrance into the Shire Hall, 
on the north side of which is a recess. for the seat. of 
the judges ; the rest of the hall, in front of this recess, 
forming an exact semicircle of eighty feet diameter, 
round the edge of which is a colonnade of twelve Tonic 
pillars. From the base of these. pillars the floor. de- 
scends to the court in the centre, in a series of circular 
steps, for the accommodation of the spectators; and 
the pillars themselves support a semi-dome, forty-four 
feet high, terminating over the judges’ bench, and 
divided into square compartments, each of which eon- 
tuins a large rose, the centre of which is pierced through 
to the roof forthe purposes of ventilation. 

Behind the Shire Hall is the gaoler’s house, under 
which is the chapel. On the right of this is a quad- 
rangle, containing the hospital on the west side, the 
county-offices on the north, and the apartments for 
female debtors on the east side. On the other side of 
the projection of the gaoler’s house is a corresponding 
quadrangle, two sides of which are appropriated to the 
male debtors. The south side of these quadrangles is 
left open, and in front of them, and of the gaoler’s 
house, is a terrace, overlooking the felon’s yard, which 
lies twenty-six feet below, divided into five yards, which 
converge towards the foot of the gaoler’s house. Be- 
hind this is the great boundary wall of the castle, which 
abuts upon the city walls. The military government 
of the castle is vested in a governor and lieutenant- 
governor; the gaoler, who has the custody of both 
debtors and felons, is called constable of the castle, 
and holds his place by patent. 

** Within the walls of this fortress was an instance of 
a felon suffering “ prison forte et dure,” for standing 
mute on his trial, till he died of hunger. One Adam, 
son of John, of the Woodhouses, was, in 1310, the 4th 
of Edward II., committed for burning his own houses, 
and carrying away the goods. He stood mute ; a jury 
as usual was impannelled, who decided that he could 
speak if he pleased. On this he was committed “ad 
dietam ;” and afterwards John le Morgan, constable of 
the castle, testified that the aforesaid Adam was dead 
“ad dietam.” This was the origin of the punishment 
of pressing to death, or the “ peine forte et dure,” 
which seems a sort of merciful hastening of death ; for 
it must have been much more horrible, as well as 
tedious, in the manner prescribed by the law of the first 
Edward, in whose reign it originated. © . The 
term “ad dietam” was ironical, expressive of the sad 
sustenance the sufferer was allowed ; viz. on the first 
day, three morsels of the worst bread ; on the second, 
three draughts of water out of the next puddle ; and 
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this was to be alternately his daily diet till he died*.” 
By the 12 Geo. IIT., c. 20, persons remaining mute 
when arraigned, are held as guilty, and may be con- 
demned and executed. 

Chester is divided into twelve wards, viz.—Trinity, 
St. Michael's, St. Giles's, St. Thomas’s, St. Bridget’s, 
St. John’s, St. Oswald's, St. Mary’s, St. Martin’s, East 
Gate, North Gate, and St. Olave’s; and it compre- 
hends portions of nine parishes, viz.—St. Oswald’s, St. 
John's, St. Mary’s, Trinity, St. Peter's, St. Bridget’s, 
St. Martin’s, St. Michael’s, and St. Olave’s. The 
boundary of the city is well defined by stones, which 
are numbered; and a list of them, containing their 
relative bearings and number, is kept in the office of 
the town-clerk. The limits of the city extend far be- 
yond the actual town, except in two directions, viz., in 
that of the township of Great Boughton, and that of 
the townships of Hoole and Newton. These townships 
are without the city-boundary. Into the former of 
the:n a considerable portion of what must be considered 
as the actual town, or its suburbs, extends, and there 
are also scattered about in this direction several de- 
tached houses that are connected with the town. 

The population of Chester has not increased very 
rapidly. In 1801 it was 15,052; in 1811, 16,140; 
in 1821, 19,949; and in 1831 it was 21,344. Of this 
latter number, 9635 were males, 11,709 females. Of| 
families employed in trade, manufactures, &c., there 
were in 1831, 2665; employed in agriculture, 355; and 
of families not entered under amy particular class there 
were 1608., The amount of assessed taxes for 1831 
was 7732/.; of parochial assessment, in 1829, 48500. 
The number of houses, in 1830, above 10/. and under 
20/. rent, was 536; from 20/. to 401, 347; at 40. 
and upwards, 157 :—total 1040. 

The port of Chester was formerly a place of con- 
siderable traffic. Lucian, a monk of St. Werburgh’s 
in the twelfth century, and who wrote a book, * De 
Laudibus Cestrie,’ says,—* The beautiful river on 
the south side serves as an harbour for ships from 
Gascoigne, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, who, by 
the guidance of Christ, and the industry and prudence 
of the merchants, supply and refresh the heart of the 
city with abundance of goods; so that, through the 
various consolations of the Divine favour, we have wine 
in profusion from the plentiful vintages of those coun- 
tries.” Amongst the articles of export were slaves, a 
traffic to which the Saxons were addicted. In Hak- 
luyt (vol. i., p. 199), is the following list of the Chester 
articles of commerce :— 


* Hides and fish, salmon, hake, herringe, 
Irish wooll, and linen cloth, faldinge, 
And marterns good, be her marchandie. 
Hertes hides, and other of venerie, 

Skins of otter, squirrel, and Irish hose, 
OF sheep, lamb, and foxe, is her chaffare, 
Felles of kids, and conies great plenty.” 


Chester was long one of the chief points from which 
the communication with Ireland, especially Dublin, was 
kept up. It did not, in fact, entirely lose its import- 
ance in this respect until the formation of the great 
Holyhead Road. The commerce of the city has been 
long declining, and is now almost absorbed in that of 
Liverpool. Primarily, this must be attributed to, per- 
haps, natural causes. The “ ruinous state of the city 
and haven” in the time of Richard II., and the “ la- 
mentable decay of the port, by reason of the abundance 
of the sand which had been allowed to choke up the 
creek” in the time of Henry VI., are mentioned in 
charters granted by these monarchs. Various attempts 
were made to obviate these evils; but they were in- 
sufficient to check the decay of commerce. Other causes 
have also operated, such as the withdrawing of almost 
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the entire trade in Irish linen, for the promotion of 
which, about sixty years ago, the Irish merchants tra- 
ding to Chester established a Cloth Hall. Chester still, 
however, retains a small external trade. The principal 
articles exported and shipped coastwise are cheese, 
coal, lead, and copper. Chester likewise supplies many 
of the shopkeepers in North Wales with London, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham goods. ‘The manufactures 
of the town are inconsiderable; these consist prin- 
cipally of lead and shot, and a few other articles: there 
are two lead-foundries. The trade in cheese—for 
which Cheshire has been famous from a very early 
period—creates considerable activity. There are now 
eight cheese-fairs annually. Chester is a sort of me- 
tropolis to the adjoining principality of Wales; and a 
considerable number of families of respectability, whose 
incomes are limited, and who do not add to them by 
any profession, reside in the city. : 

The Dee has been honoured with much notice by 
the poets, and is’ celebrated by Drayton, Browne, 
Spenser, and Milton, as the holy; the divine, and 
the wizard Dee. Much superstition was founded on 
the circumstance of its being the boundary between 
England and Wales. The navigation of the river was 
impeded by sands as early as the reign of Henry VI, 
and a quay was then formed in the neighbourhood of 
Shotwick Castle, about six miles below Chester, froin 
which place troops were usually embarked for freland. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, a new haven or quay was 
built lower down, and was the origin of the town of 
Parkgate. The navigation of the river up to Chester 
was restored in 1754 by a new channel, formed by a 
company. The embankments of the sands were carried 
down to Shotwick, and upwards of 2,400 feet of laud 
rescued from the sea. In the “ Vale Royal” the course 
of the Dee is thus described :— 

“The Dee, called in Latin Dea, in British Pifirdwy, 
is not only the chiefest river of this county, but also 
of all North Wales, I may well call it of this county, 
because it hath in some places Cheshire on both sides 
thereof. And of it was the city of Chester, in times 
past called Deva, and the people of the country De- 
vani. It springeth in Merionethshire, in North Wales, 
two miles from the great lake called Tegill, which lake 
is engendered, or rather fed, by divers rills and riverets 
which descend from the mountains. * * If leaveth 
Deubighshire on the west side, and hath Flintshire on 
the same side, but not very far; for at Pooton (which 
is but a mile from thence) it hath Cheshire on both 
sides thereof; ™ * and, lastly, toucheth on the 
south side of the famous city of Chester, capital city of 
the whole shire, where, having passed the bridge, it 
fetcheth a round compass, making a fair plain called 
the Rood-Eye [Roo Dee]; and, alter, toucheth on the 
west side of the city at the Watergate. * * After- 
wards the Dee becometh very broad, so that at Shot- 
wick Castle, over into Flintshire, it is a mile broad; at 
the New Key, which is six miles from Chester, it is 
above two miles broad. * * The whole course 
thereof, from the head unto the sea is about fifty-five 
miles. Which river of Dee aboundeth in all manner of 
fish, especially salmon and trout. The number of 
quicksands in this river, and the rage of winds, causeth 
changing of the channel. A south or north moon 
maketh a full sea at Chester.” 

The bridge over the Dee which connected Chester 
with the principality of Wales was an inconvenient 
clumsy structure, and long a source of complaint. In 
lieu of this old bridge, a handsome bridge of one arch 
has been erected, from a design by the late Mr. Har- 
rison, the architect of the modern castle of Chester. 
It was erected in 1830-31. The span of the bridge is 
200 feet, the roadway 33, and the elevation from low 
water mark 54, 
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In the Municipal Corporation Report there is a list | whose office it has been from time immemorial to see 
of forty-one charters, patents, and grants, which have | the sentence of the law fulfilled within their own limits. 
heen made at different times’ to the city of Chester. | There have been various unsatisfactory conjectures re- 
‘he earliest of this list of charters are three, granted | specting the origin of this custom, which is sufficiently 
by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, without date. Some | elucidated by some ancient records of the corporation. 
coutroversy has arisen whether they were granted by} In an inquisition taken in the year 1321, for the pur- 
three several Earls Ranulph or Randle, who governed | pose of ascertaining the tolls payable at each of the 
the city in succession from 1120 till 1232, with the | city gates, it is stated that the mayor and citizens, as 
intervention of Earl Hugh from 1152 till 1180, or| keepers of the North-gate, had a right to certain tolls, 
were all grants of Ranulph Blundevitle, the third earl | for which privilege they were bound to watch the said 
of that name. What the citizens termed the “ great | gate, and the prisoners in the prison of the Earl there 
charter” was granted by Henry VII., by which the | imprisoned,—to keep the key of the felon’s gallows,— 
city was made a county of itself. The date of this is} to hang up the condemned criminals,—to execute the 
the 5th of April, in the 21st year of his reign. Under | sentence of pillory, proclaim the ban of the Earl, &c., 
this charter the title of the corporation was “ per nomen | &c. There were certain customary tenants of the city, 
majoris et civium civitatis Cestriae”—“ the mayor and | sixteen in number, who enjoyed certain privileges and 
citizens of the city of Chester.” exemptions, on condidon of watching the city three 

The office of mayor is of very high antiquity in| nights in the year, and to watch and bring up felons 
Chester: the precise time when it was first erected | and thieves condemned, both for county and city, as 
has not been ascertained. The charter of Henry VII. | far as the gallows. 
defined the mode of election of mayor, and also of | In the first year of the present king an Act was 
sheriff. With respect to sheriffs it provided that “ the | passed, (1 Will. IV. c. 70; see an abstract of it in the 
said mayor and citizeas may have, make, and have | ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1831) entitled, ‘ An 
power to choose from among themselves every suc- | Act for the more effectual Administration of Justice in 
cessive year two citizens for sheriffs of the same county | England and Wales.” It was contended that several 
of the city of Chester,” and “That the mayor, sheriffs, clauses in this Act, the 19th in particular, discharged the 
and aldermen of the said city and county, dwelling | city sheriffs from their painful duty; and an occasion 
therein, being annually assembled and met together, they, | soon arose, in which the question was tried. In the 
or the greater part of them, then there personally beimg | year 1834 two men were left for execution at Chester, 
may (on the day of assembly) freely elect and appoint | for a crime most abhorrent to all manly and moral 
an able and efficient person for one sheriff of the | feeling—namely, that of assassination for hire. The 
aforesaid city; and the said other fellow-citizens then | sheriffs both of the county and of the city refused to 
there in like manner present, or the greater part of | perform the duty, and the criminals were left in gaol ; 
them, another sufficient and able person for the other | the day of execution passed over, the murderers were 
sheriff of the aforesaid city: which two, so elected, may | respited from time to time, and the law appeared likely 
be and remain sheriffs, &c., for one whole year.” These | to be defeated. In this emergency the Court of King’s 
were usually called the “ first” or “ mayor's” sheriff; |, Bench exerted its powers. Writs of certiorari and 
and the “ second” or “ popular” sheriff. By the | Aabeas corpus were granted, the one being to remove 
Municipal Reform Act, cities which are counties of | the conviction, and the other the bodies of the criminals 
themselves, are to have their sheriffs elected by the | from the inferior to the superior court. The Attorney- 
| General, in moving for these writs, produced various 


town councils, consequently the election of the geo 
sheriffs is vested in the town-council of the city. By | cases, in order to show that the court of King’s Bench 


the same Act Chester is divided into five wards, with | possessed this power, and had formerly exercised it. 
ten aldermen and thirty counsellors. The criminals were accordingly brought up from 
An ancient building called the “ Pentice,’ aud in| Chester, and after undergoing the ceremony of being 
some old charters the ‘* Appentice,” was formerly the | introduced into the Court of King’s Bench, and of 
place in which the sheriff’s courts were held, and in | hearing their sentence ordered to be carried into exe- 
which banquets were given to such royal and noble | cution, they were hanged at Horsemonger-Lane Gaol, 
guests as honoured the city with their presence. It | ou the 25th of November, 1834. In order to settle 
was situated at the junction of the North oud East- | the disputed point, an Act of Parliament was passed in 
gate Streets; it was erected in 1498, partly taken down | 1835, by which the sheriffs of the city of the county of 
in 1780, and the remainder in 1805, for the purpose | Chester for the time being, are to execute the sentence 
of widening the streets*. of death upon all criminals appointed to die for offences 
The sheriffs preside as judges in the ‘* Pentice Court,” | committed within the county of Chester. 
and to them belongs the execution of all writs from | The ancient Common Hall of the city was in a street 
the superior courts at Westminster, within the liberties | which still retains the name of Common-Hall Lane, 
of the city of Chester. Upon them also formerly | In 1695, a new town-hall, or exchange, was begun in 
devolved the duty of executing all criminals capitally | the North-gate Street, which was completed in 1698, in 
convicted, not only within the jurisdiction of the city | which year the elections of the mayor and city officers, 
and county, but also within. the county of Chester. at and the courts formerly held in the old Common Hall, 
large: this was done in pursuance of a writ directed | were removed to this building. The Exchange is built 
to them from the court of gaol delivery, requiring them | of brick, enriched with stone ornaments, among which 
to execute the criminal on a certain day named in the | may be enumerated a fine statue of Queen Anne in her 
writ. The officers of the corporation, as well as the coronation robes, and two tablets, one of which contains 
inhabitants of the city, held the imposition of this duty | the royal arms, and the other a variety of armorial 
upon their sheriffs to be a great hardship and annoy- | bearings, allusive to the several titles of the earls of 
ance, Chester. The original fabric rested in a great measure 
In the township of Gloverstone, adjoining the castle, | on arches and pillars of stone; but shops have been 
the hodies of convicts left for execution are delivered | introduced in several instances under the piazza below, 
by the constable, or his deputy, to the city sheriffs, for the purpose of giving additional strength to the 
* Appentitium is defined in the glossar'es to be a smaller build- 7 Gaot and House of Correction are situated 
g annexed to a larger one—the name probably given to this]. - - . 
immediately adjacent to the city walls, between the 


building as descriptive of its position with. respect to St. Peter’s : 
Church,—Lyson’s Magna Brit. Water Gate and the Water Tower, and are comprised 
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in one uniform plan, being built of brick, with entrances 
of stone on the eastern and western sides. In the 
centre of the building isa chapel. The place of execu- 
tion for the county and city criminals is over the eastern 
entrance. 

The Infirmary of Chester is a. handsome brick- 
building, contiguous to the walls, on the west side of 
the city, near the Water Tower, in a situation peculiarly 
healthy, being removed from the noise of the streets, 
and open to the fine air from the estuary of the Dee 
and the Welsh mountains. It was founded in the year 
1756, and originated from a bequest of 300/., aided by 
subscriptions. It was opened in March, 1761. This 
hospital was the first into which distinct wards for 
fever patients were introduced, having been adopted 
under the direction of Dr. Haygarth, in 1783. 

In addition to the corporation of the city at large, 
there were twenty-four companies called the Trades, 
which all claimed to be, and were, esteemed corpora- 
tions by prescription, and enjoyed many peculiar pri- 
vileges. The reader is aware that inhabitants of incor- 
porated boroughs may now exercise any trade or calling 
without requiring to be free of any guild or incor- 
porated company. The citizens of Chester were not 
less famous for their dramatic performances than 
those of Coventry. They exhibited two species, one 
formed upon moral romance, the other on scriptural 
history. 

The Chester plays have been the subject of a good 
deal of speculation. They are stated to have been 
written by one Randle, a monk of Chester Abbey, and 
to have been first performed between 1268 and 1273. 
Roscoe, in his ‘ Lorenzo de Medici,’ questions this, 
and states his opinion that the Chester plays are ante- 
dated by nearly two centuries. But the majority of 
authorities assign them to the thirteenth century. They 
were rude compilations, containing, amid many pas- 4 
sages ofa curious or ludicrous nature, much that is 
offensive to modern taste and propriety. 

Chester is well supplied with the means of education. 
There are, according to the Education Returns of 1835, 
upwards of 82 schools in the place, under the heads of 
Daily, Boarding, Sunday, and Infant Schools. Of 
charity schools, the oldest is the King’s School, attached 
to the Cathedral. There are twenty-four scholars on 
the foundation, who are nominated by the dean and 
chapter. It was founded by Henry VIIL., in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign. The Blue Coat School was 
founded in 1700, at the instance of Bishop Stratford. 
There is also a school in which from 400 to 450 boys 
and girls receive daily instruction at the expense of the 
Marquis of Westminster. 

The Roo Dee, on which the city races are annually 
run, is a large level plain, on the bank of the Dee, 
immediately under the walls, stretching to their north- 
west angle from the Watergate. The whole ground 
was formerly covered by the water, as appears from an 
award in 1401, that it could not be tithed by the rector 
of Trinity, in consequence of its being land recovered 
from the sea. A stand has been erected on the race- 
course, by subscription from the neighbouring gentry. 
The building and improvements on the ground cost 
about 40004. 

1558. In this year occurred the well-known inter- 
ruption of the commission of Dr. Henry Cole, dean of 
St. Paul’s, by Mrs. Elizabeth Mottershed, an inu- 
keeper in Foregate Street, who was alarmed for the 
safety of her brother, in Dublin, and had the address 
to substitute a pack of cards for the dean’s commission. 
The story is mentioned by Archbishop Usher and Sir 
James Ware. 

Under the year 1636, the following extracts are 
given by Ormerod, in his ‘ History of Cheshire,’ as 
proofs of the excessive filth which was suffered to accu- 
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mulate in the close streets of Chester, and the unwil- 
lingness of the people to exert themselves to prevent the 
recurrence of that dreadful scourge—the plague, which 
had been just depopulating the adjacent country, and 
had been so severely felt by themselves at the com- 
mencement of the century :— 

“That the lord-bishop be informed of the unwhole- 
someness of the puddle near the East Gate, and the 
inhabitants be ordered to cleanse the streets before 
their respective doors, within one month, under a fine 
of 10s.” The length of time allowed under the circum- 
stances is most singular. 

* 1636. This man (William Edwards, mayor) was 
a stout man, and had not the love of the Commons. 
He was cruel, and, not pitying the poor, he caused 
many dunghills to be carried away, but the cost and 
time was on the poor; it being so hard times, might 
well have been spared.” 

“The mayor caused the dirt of many foul lanes in 
Chester to be carried to make a bank to enlarge the 
roodey, and let shipps in. It cost about 100/.” 

In this year the celebrated William Prynne being 
conveyed through Chester to be imprisoned in Caer- 
narvon Castle, he was met on his approach by num- 
bers of the citizens, who paid so much respect to the 
sufferer for liberty of conscience, as to give offence to 
the government. Many of them were therefore fined, 
—some 500/., 3001, and 25u/. Mr. Peter Ince, a 
stationer, and one of the offenders, made a public re- 
cantation before the bishop, in the cathedral. In the 
following year, four portraits of Prynne, painted in 
Chester, were burned at the High Cross, in the 
presence of the magistracy. 

1683. In the middle of August, James Duke of 
Monmouth, came to Chester, greatly affecting popu- 
larity, and giving countenance to riotous assemblies 
and tumultuous mobs, whose violence was such as to 
pelt with stones the windows of several gentlemen's 
houses in the city, and otherwise to damage the same. 
They likewise furiously forced the doors of the cathedral 
church, and destroyed most of the painted glass; beat 
to pieces the baptismal font, attempted to demolish the 
organ, and committed other outrages. Monmouth was 
taken into custody on his return from Chester, at 
Strafford. While at Chester he tried various arts to 
gain popularity, and obtain support for his ill-timed 
and injudicious insurrection. The infant of the mayor 
was christened during his stay, and the duke stood 
godfather. 

1745. The last event of sufficient importance to be 
noticed, occurred this year, on the news of the approach 
of the army of the Pretender. The city was put in a 
posture of defence ; orders were given that all house- 
holders should lay in a stock of provisions for a fort- 
night; all trade and business ceased entirely ; and the 
principal inhabitants removed their valuables. The 
city, however, was not disturbed. 


The chief sources from whence the foregoing account 
of Chester have been derived, are, ‘ Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia ;’ ‘* Cheshire,’ in 3 folio vols., by George 
Ormerod, Lu.p., F.R.s., &c.; Pennant’s * Tour in Wales,’ 
and the ‘ Boundary and Municipal Corporation Re- 
ports.’ 
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